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VENETIAN PAINTINGS 

THREE pictures are on view for the 
first time this month — a Pieta 
by Crivelli in Gallery 30, and 
portraits by Moroni and Tinto- 
retto in Gallery 29. 

The Crivelli is a noted work, having been 
shown in various exhibitions in England: 
in the Art Treasures Exhibition at Man- 
chester in 1857, at Burlington House in 
1 87 1 and again in 1892, and at the Exhibi- 
tion of Venetian Art at the New Gallery in 
1894-5. It first appears in the art his- 
tories in the Bisenzo Collection at Rome, 
where it was catalogued as a Mantegna. 
From there it passed to the possession of 
Lord Ward, in whose house at London it 
was seen and described by Waagen. The 
Earl of Dudley was the next owner. It was 
sold at the Dudley sale in 1892, when 
several Crivellis were disposed of, the most 
important being the large altarpiece, the 
Virgin presenting the Child to the adora- 
tion of Saint Peter with other saints, ac- 
quired by the Kaiser Friedrich Museum for 
7,350 pounds. Our picture was bought at 
that time by R. Crawshay, Esq., in whose 
possession it remained until this last sum- 
mer when it was sold to Messrs. Sulley, 
from whom the Museum bought it. 

The picture has been commented upon 
by all the authorities. Mr. G. McNeil 
Rushforth considers it to be the best of all 
Crivelli's treatments of the Pieta, of which 
many exist. "In the expression of emo- 
tion it is by far the finest of the series," 
he says. 1 "Both in forms and in feeling 
the Vatican Pieta comes nearest to it. Both 
are remarkable for their display of sincere 
emotion, but when we compare the figures 
one by one, the palm must be given to the 
earlier version. Perhaps there is little to 
choose between the two Virgins. But the 
grief of Saint John and the Magdalen in Mr. 
Crawshay's picture is more real than in the 
other case, because it is less exaggerated. 
And the look of death on the Saviour's 
face could not well be surpassed. The 
smaller picture, too, makes up by far finer 
drawing for what it loses in decorative 
splendor. On the whole, it is not too much 
iCrivelli. G. McNeil Rushford, pp. 66 and 67 



to say that this was Crivelli's masterpiece 
in his treatment of the subject." 

The subject of the Pieta — the dead 
Christ mourned over by the Virgin — lends 
itself admirably to the lunette shape. 
Somewhat on this account it was fre- 
quently used for the round-topped center 
panel in the upper tier of panels in that 
type of altarpiece called the ancona, which 
was made up of several figures or groups 
each in a separate compartment. The 
ancona, although already old-fashioned in 
Crivelli's time, was his favorite form for a 
considerable period of his career. Most 
of his pictures which have come down to us 
are parts of dismembered anconas. 

Crivelli's style varies but little. His 
earliest known picture, the altarpiece at 
Massa, finished in 1468, exemplifies pretty 
distinctly all the limits of his peculiarities. 
There he shows himself the inheritor of the 
Byzantines, through the School of Murano, 
conventional, decorative, and archaic. 
His outlines are sharply defined. He loves 
gold leaf and intricate ornament, introduc- 
ing all sorts of accessories: fruits, flowers, 
jewels, carefully rendered marbles, and 
brocades. The painters of Padua share 
in his development, as is shown by his clear 
colors and enamel-like surfaces, the per- 
fection of tempera handling, proved by the 
remarkable preservation of his pictures. 
From the School of Padua, Mantegna in 
particular, also comes the intense expres- 
sion of certain of his mature works, of 
which ours is an example, and at these 
times the decoration is more severe, the 
colors being quieter and the details simpler. 

The date of our picture can be approxi- 
mately fixed at the period of his painting 
of the same subject in the Boston Museum, 
formerly in the Panciatichi Collection at 
Florence. This panel is dated 1485. Be- 
sides these two there is still another of 
Crivelli's Pietas in America. This is in 
the collection of Mr. John G. Johnson in 
Philadelphia. 

Waagen refers to the Moroni, which he 
examined when it was in the collection of 
the Rt. Hon. Henry Labouchere at Stoke, 
in these terms 2 : "Giovanni Battista Mor- 

2 Art Treasures in Great Britain, vol. II, p. 419, 
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oni. Portrait of an ecclesiastic with a 
beard, in a black furred robe and red under- 
garment, seated at his ease in an armchair, 
his right hand over one arm, his left holding 
a book with one finger in it; buildings and 
landscape in the background. ... In 
point of animation and truthful delicacy 
and in keeping, this portrait is of first-rate 
order. . . . From the collection of 
Wm. Jones, Esq." 



[amen]sisprothonot[ari]vsap[osto]licvs. 

COMES ET /EQVES ANNO. DNI. MDLXXXIV. 

This could be translated into English in 
this manner: Bartolomeo Bongo, Doctor of 
either Law (canon and civil), Canon and 
Primicerius 1 of the Cathedral of Bergamo, 
Apostolic Prothonotary, Count and Knight. 

It is not unusual to find inscriptions 
with the date of the sitter's death added 




PIETA BY CARLO CRIVELLI 



The sitter is a man of middle age, of a 
determined and thoughtful aspect. An 
inscription added within a short time of the 
execution of the work, judging from the 
condition of the pigment, gives his name 
and dignities, also the date of his death, 
which was six years after the death of the 
painter. The inscription is as follows: 



BARTHOLOMEVS BONGVS I. V. D. CAn[0NIc]vS 

et primicer[i]vs cath[edra]lis BERG 



to portraits of an official or ceremonious 
character by another hand than that of the 
artist, if he were not available. The coat- 
of-arms in the upper right-hand corner, 
consisting of a silver shield traversed 
horizontally by three red bands and sur- 
mounted by the ecclesiastical tasseled hat, 
is in all likelihood an addition of the same 
time as the inscription. The lettering on 



iAn ecclesiastical 
that of Bishop. 



dignity ranking next to 
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the book which the sitter holds is, however, 
by Moroni himself. One can make out 

Plav i. sup. i. i/ff. si gs libi die. non 
obtempe. 

The first word is undoubtedly a contrac- 
tion of Plautus, but it is not evident to 
what the other letters refer. 

Moroni is acknowledged to be among the 
greatest in representing the surface of 
things and the physical characteristics of 
his sitters; but in certain cases, and we be- 
lieve that our picture is among these, he 
goes deeper and expresses a character. 
When he succeeds in this, in penetrating 
the outward envelope to the soul of the 
sitter, as Morelli said, his portraits are then 
almost worthy to rank with those of Titian. 



The representation of Tintoretto's work in 
the Museum collection has consisted of the 
large painting, the Miracle of the Loaves 
and Fishes, the Doge Mocenigo in Prayer, 
which is a sketch for a decoration in the 
Ducal Palace, and a school rendering of the 
Last Supper, the original of which is in the 
Church of San Trovaso in Venice. All 
these exemplify his application of religious 
subjects to wall decoration. As a specimen 
of his work in portraiture, there has now 
been added to these a picture, called The 
Portraits of Two Brothers. Its history is 
unknown, and the subjects are unidentified. 
The work is ascribed to Tintoretto on 
excellent authority. Among those who 
have pronounced it as such it suffices to 
name Mr. Herbert Home. 

Portraits occupy an important place in 
Tintoretto's output, and with scarcely a 
break for three centuries have been re- 
garded by the best judges as types of their 
kind. Each branch of painting that he 
undertook was impressed with the stamp of 
his personality. Portraiture shows, more 
distinctly than other sorts of picture- 
making less directly in contact with per- 
sonal preferences, the changing fashions 
of the times. Tintoretto's portraits 
illustrate in no uncertain way the state 
of mind and the manners of his epoch. 
The Venetians always insisted that 
their portraits should be decorations, 



that they should be primarily beautiful 
pictures; but in the late sixteenth cen- 
tury, good form and correct deportment 
take the place of the demand for the ex- 
treme characterizations of a more in- 
dividualistic age. As a rule, Tintoretto's 
sitters are shown as on ceremonious occa- 
sions. They are at their best and in poses 
which describe their station and breeding. 
This is certainly the case of most of 
his famous portraits: the gentlemen who 
kneel before the Virgin, or those protected 
by Saint Giustina, of the Venice Academy; 
the Antonio Capello in the same place; the 
Vincenzo Zeno in the Pitti; the Procurator 
of Saint Mark's in Berlin, to name the first 
that come to mind. It is only in works like 
the Sansovino in the Uffizi or the self-por- 
trait in the Louvre, things done for his inti- 
mates, that the artist confesses to his 
interest in a more subtle psychology. 

The emotional expression of our newly 
acquired work differs from that of the 
prominent examples in that it is much 
more intense than usual. As a matter of 
fact, beyond technical methods our picture 
has but little in common with them. The 
subjects are a young man of sixteen or 
seventeen who stands with his hand on the 
shoulder of a boy of about eight. They are 
both sickly. There is something in the mel- 
ancholy of the elder, whose head hangs lan- 
guidly on one side, looking toward the 
spectator with lackadaisical eyes, which 
seems to presage the dolorous types of 
Greco. The younger is also sad. His face 
has the helpless wonderment of a child who 
comes in contact with a great trouble he is 
unable to comprehend. 

The general aspect of the picture is in 
accord with this mournful impression. 
The faces are pallid, and the colors of the 
garments are black and dark brown. 
Back of them is a gray stone wall, which 
ends at the left showing a vertical strip of 
tempestuous sky at nightfall. Though of 
restricted range, the color-scheme has a 
sombre beauty, and the painting has Tin- 
toretto's characteristic rapidity of execu- 
tion and his dislike of any show of painstak- 
ing. 

B. B. 
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THE PORTRAITS OF TWO BROTHERS 

BY 

TINTORETTO 
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